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0. June 20, 1961, The San Francisco Examiner published a United Press International 
E the news Story with a June 19, Washington, D. C. date line, under the headline “J. F. K. Backs Tax 


Cut Plan. 

unis ere is the essence of the article: 

1961 “President Kennedy today urged Congress and the people to give a close study to a monetary 


Gov. | reform proposal which would empower him to cut income taxes in recession periods. 


. “He issued the statement after receiving a bulky report from the Commission of (sic) 
Money and Credit. .. . 


n & “The 27-member commission was set up in 1957 by the Committee for Economic Develop- 


-¢ of | ment (CED). Its three-year study was financed by $1.3 million in grants from the CED and the 
Ford and Merrill Foundation. 


“One of the key recommendations was to give the President limited power to cut the 20 
per cent tax rate on the first $2000 of personal income, if needed to help the economy. .. . 


“The report also recommended extensive changes in the Federal Reserve System, set up in 
1913 as the core of the Nation’s banking system. . . .” 


1 In. This San Francisco Examiner article is a classic example of propaganda disguised as straight 
wet: | news reporting. 

2 rf A story about the President supporting a plan for reducing taxes could not fail to command 
su 


sympathetic attention. But the truth is that the tax-reform proposals of the Commission on Money 


= and Credit would give the President as much power and leeway to raise taxes as to lower them. 
ot 
5 as In its 282-page report, the Commission made 87 separate proposals. One would permit the 


President (on his own initiative) to reduce the basic income-tax rate (the one that applies to prac- 


tically every person who has any income at all) from 20% to 15%. It would also permit the Presi- 
/hat} dent to raise the basic rate from 20% to 25%. 


wer- 
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The idea of giving the President such power 
is as alien to American political principles as com- 
munism itself is. The proposed ‘machinery’ for 


granting such Presidential power would violate 


every basic principle of our constitutional system. 
Under the Commission’s proposal, the President 
would announce that he was going to increase or 
decrease taxes. If, within sixty days, Congress did 
not veto the plan, it would become law, effective 
for six months, at which time it would have to be 
renewed by the same procedure. That is very simi- 
lar to the Soviet way.It could not be more foreign 
to the American way if it had been lifted from the 
Soviet constitution. 


| proposals in the report of the Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit, filed on June 18, 
1961, after a three-year study: 


1. The Federal Reserve Act would be amended 
to give the President control over the Federal 
Reserve System—which, as set up in 1913, is sup- 
posed to be free of any kind of political control, 
from the White House or elsewhere. 


2. The Commission recommends elimination 
of the legal requirement that the Federal Reserve 
System maintain a gold reserve as backing for 
American currency. A bill was introduced in 
Congress (May 9, 1961, by U. S. Congressman 
Abraham Multer, New York Democrat) to im- 
plement this Commission recommendation. The 
bill would take away from American citizens 
twelve billion dollars in gold which supports 
their own currency, and enable government to 
pour this gold out to foreigners, as long as it 
lasts, leaving Americans with a worthless curren- 
cy, and at the mercy of foreign governments and 
bankers (see this Report, “Gold and Treachery,” 
May 22, 1961). 


3. The banking laws of individual states 
would be ignored or invalidated: banking laws 
of 33 states prohibit mutual savings banks; the 
Commission on Money and Credit wants a fed- 
eral law to permit such banks in all states. 


4. The Commission would circumvent, if not 
eliminate, state laws governing the insurance in- 
dustry: the Commission proposes a federal law 
which would permit insurance companies to ob- 


tain federal charters and claim federal, rather 
than state, regulation. 


5. The Commission would subject all privat 
pension funds to federal supervision. 


6. The Commission would abolish congres. 
sional limitations on the size of the national dehy 
—so that the debt could go as high as the Pre. 
dent pleased, without any interference from 


Congress. 


7. The Commission recommends that Cop. 
gress approve all federal public works projec 
three years in advance, so that the Presiden 
could order the projects when he felt the econ. 
omy needed stimulation. 


Rovcuians how President Kennedy and his 
administrative officials and congressional leaders 
used political extortion and promises of bribes 
with public money to force the House of Repte. 
sentatives, in January, 1961 (see this Report, Feb. 
ruaty 13, 1961; and April 3, 1961), to pack the 
House Rules Committee, imagine how the Preg- 
dent could whip Congress, and the whole nation, 
into line if the President had just some of the ad- 
ditional, unconstitutional power which the Com- 
mission on Money and Credit wants him to have. 


The objective of the Commission on Money | 


and Credit (to finish the conversion of Ameria 
into a total socialist state, under the dictatorship 
of whatever ‘proletarian’ happens to be enthroned 
in the White House) can be seen, between the 
lines, in the Commission’s remarks about the 
‘formidable problem’ of unemployment. 


The Commission wants unemployment to drop 
to the point where the number of jobless workers 
will equal the number of vacant jobs! And the 
clear implication is that the federal government 
must adopt whatever policies necessary to create 
this condition. 


Such a condition can exist only in a slave sys 
tem—like the socialist system of communist 
China where, for example, all ‘farmers’ (men, 
women, and children) enjoy full employment, 
under the whips of overseers, on the collective 


farms of communism. 
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History of the COMAC 


The Commission on Money and Credit was cre- 
ed on November 21, 1957, by the Committee for 
foonomic Development (CED). In the 1957 An- 
mal Report of the CED, Mr. Donald K. David, 
(ED Chairman, gave the history of the Commis- 
jon on Money and Credit. Mr. David said: 


“CED began nine years ago (1948) to call at- 
tention to the need for a comprehensive reassess- 
ment of our entire system of money and credit. 


“When the last such survey of the economic 
gene was made by the Aldrich Commission in 
1911, we had no central banking system, no guar- 
anteed deposits or guaranteed mortgages. There 
were no personal or corporate income taxes, no 
goup insurance plans, pension funds, or Social 
Security system. . . . 


“Although CED had envisaged a commission 
created by government, the inability of govern- 
ment to obtain the consensus required for 
launching the study became as apparent as the 
need for avoiding further delay. So, after re- 
ceiving encouragement from other research in- 
stitutions, leaders in Congress, the Administra- 
tion, and from various leaders in private life, 
CED’s Trustees decided to sponsor the effort, as- 
sisted by a grant from The Ford Foundation 


Here is the membership of the CED’s Commis- 
sion on Money and Credit: 


1. Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman (President of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company) 


2. Hans Christian Sonne, Vice-Chairman 
(New York; official in numerous foundations and 
related organizations, such as Twentieth Century 
Fund; American-Scandanavian Foundation; Na- 
tional Planning Association; and so on) 


3. Adolf A. Berle, Jr. (New York; Berle has 
been in and out of important ‘posts in govern- 
ment for many years; he is an anti-communist 
socialist; he resigned from the Commission on 
Money and Credit to accept his present job, han- 
dling Latin American affairs in the State De- 
partment) 


4. James B. Black (Chairman of the Board of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company) 


5. Mariner S. Eccles (Chairman of the Board 
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of the First Security Corporation; formerly As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury under 
Roosevelt; governor of Federal Reserve Board; 
and official in numerous international banking 
organizations, such as the Export-Import Bank) 

6. Lamar Fleming, Jr. (Chairman of the 


Board of Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston, 
Texas) 


7. Henry H. Fowler (Washington, D. C.; re- 
signed from the Commission on February 3 to 
accept appointment from Kennedy as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury) 


8. Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr. (President of the 
First National Bank, Chicago) 


9. Philip M. Klutznick (Park Forest, Ill., re- 
signed from the Commission on February 8, to 
accept appointment from President Kennedy as 
United States Representative to the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council) 


10. Fred Lazarus, Jr. (Chairman of the Board 
of Federated Department Stores, Inc.) 


11. Isador Lubin (Professor Public Affairs at 
Rutgers University) 


12. J. Irwin Miller (Chairman of the Board 
of Cummins Engine Company) 

13. Robert R. Nathan (Washington, D. C.; 
has been in and out of many important govern- 
ment jobs since the first Roosevelt administra- 
tion) 


14. Emil Rieve (President emeritus of the 
Textile Workers Union—AFL-CIO) | 


15. David Rockefeller (President of Chase 
Manhattan Bank) - 


16. Stanley H. Ruttenberg (research director 
for AFL-CIO) 

17. Charles Sawyer (Cincinnati Lawyer, prom- 
inent in Democratic Party politics in Ohio) 


18. Earl B. Schwulft (President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank in New York) 


19. Charles B. Shuman (President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation) 

20. Jesse W. Tapp (Chairman of the Board, 
Bank of America) 

21. John Cameron Thomson (former chair- 
man of the Board of Northwest ee 
Minneapolis) 

22. Willard L. Thorp (director of the Merrill 
Center for Economics at Amherst College) 
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23. Theodore O. Yntema (vice president in 
charge of finance, Ford Motor Company) 


24. William F. Schnitzler (Secretary-Treasurer 


of AFL-CIO; resigned from the Commission in 
1960) 


25. Joseph M. Dodge (Chairman of the board 
of Detroit Bank and Trust Co.; resigned from 
the Commission in 1960) 


26. Beardsley Ruml (well-known and influen- 
tial new-deal economist who held numerous posts 
with foundations and related organizations; is 
sometimes called the father of the federal with- 
holding tax law, enacted during World War II; 
Dr. Rum] died before the Commission on Money 
and Credit completed its report) 


27. Fred T. Greene (President of the Home 
Loan Bank of Indianapolis; died before the 
Commission completed its report) 


The director of research for the Commission 
was Dr. Bertrand Fox, professor at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. His 
assistant was Dr. Eli Shapiro, Professor of Finance 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Of the 27 persons who served as members of 
the Commission on Money and Credit, 13 (Wilde, 
Sonne, Berle, Fleming, Fowler, Lubin, Nathan, 
Rockefeller, Tapp, Thorpe, Yntema, Dodge, 
Ruml) were members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 


In other words, the Commission on Money and 
Credit was just another tax-exempt propaganda 
agency of America’s invisible government, the 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


House Alias Dru 


A; pointed out last week, the various agencies 
which I characterize as ‘subsidiaries’ and ‘propa- 
ganda arms’ of the Council on Foreign Relations 
do not have formal affiliation with the Council, 
or, generally, with each other; but their effective 
togetherness is revealed by their unanimity of pur- 
pose: they are all working toward the ultimate 
objective of creating a one-world socialist sys- 
tem and making America a part of it. 


As has been pointed out in previous parts of 
this series on Invisible Government, the ambitioys 
scheme was first conceived and put into operation 
during the administrations of Woodrow Wil 
by Wilson’s all-powerful adviser, Colonel Edward 
M. House, and by the powerful internationa] 
bankers whom House influenced. 


House founded the Council on Foreign Rela. 
tions in 1919. The major purpose of the Council 
was to create ( and condition the American people 
to accept) what House called a ‘positive’ forei 
policy for America—a policy which would en. 
twine the affairs of America with those of other 
nations until this nation would be sucked into 4 
world-government arrangement. 


House’s Council on Foreign Relations has 
placed primary emphasis on changing American 
foreign policy (from the traditional — ‘negative’ 
— policy of benign neutrality and no permanent 
involvement with other nations, which George 
Washington recommended, which this nation fol- 
lowed for 121 years, and which permitted Ameri- 
cans to develop their great nation in freedom and 
independence from the rest of the world; to the 
present ‘positive’ policy of internationalism, which 
has us so entangled in the affairs of other nations 
that we have already virtually lost our national 
independence). 


“Colonel House knew, however, that America 
could not become a province in a one-world so- 
cialist system unless America’s economy was firs 
socialized. Consequently, House laid the ground: 
work for ‘positive’ domestic policies of govern- 
ment too — policies which could gradually place 
government in control of the nation’s economy 
until, before the public realized what was happen 
ing, we would already have a socialist dictator- 
ship. 


[. 1926, Houghton Mifflin Company published 
a 471 page book, entitled The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House, written by Charles Seymour, Ster- 
ling Professor of History at Yale. The following 
passages in this book are from pages 152-157: 
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“The extent or Colonel House’s influence up- 
gm the legislative plans of the Administration 
(Wilson’s) may be gathered from a remarkable 
jocument. .. . In the autumn of 1912, immedi- 
aely after the presidential election (when Wil- 
on was elected for his first term) there was pub- 
shed a novel, or political romance, entitled Phil- 
ip Dru: Administrator. 


“It was the story of a young West Point grad- 
uate . . . Who was caught by the spirit of revolt 
against the tyranny of privileged interests. A 
stupid and reactionary government at Washing- 
ton provokes armed rebellion, in which Dru joins 
whole-heartedly and which he ultimately leads to 
complete success. He himself becomes a dictator 
and proceeds by ordinance to remake the mech- 
anism of government, to reform the basic laws 
that determine the relation of the classes, to re- 
model the defensive forces of the republic, and 
to bring about an international grouping or 
league of powers... . 


“Five years after its publication, an enterpris- 
ing bookseller, noting the growing influence of 
House in the Wilson Administration, wrote with 
regard to the book: ‘As time goes on the interest 
in it becomes more intense, due to the fact that 
so many of the ideas expressed by Philip Dru: 
Administrator, have become laws of this Repub- 
lic, and so many of his ideas have been discussed 
as becoming laws. . . . Is Colonel E. M. House 
of Texas the author?’ . . . 


“Colonel House was, in truth, the author.... 
“Philip Dru’ . . . gives us an insight into the 
main political and social principles that actuated 
House in his companionship with President Wil- 


son. Through it runs the note of social democ- - 


racy reminiscent of Louis Blanc and the revolu- 
tionaries of 1848. ... 


“Through the book also runs the idea that in 
the United States, government is unresponsive to 


popular desires—a ‘negative’ government, House 
calls it. . .. 


“The specific measures enacted by Philip Dru 
as Administrator of the nation, indicated the re- 
forms desired by House. 


“The Administrator appointed a ‘board com- 
posed of economists ... who . . . were instructed 
to work out a tariff law which would contemplate 
the abolition of the theory of protection as a gov- 
ernmental policy.’ 


“The Administrator further directed the tax 
board to work out a graduated income tax... .’ 


“Philip Dru also provided for the ‘formulation 
of a new banking law, affording a flexible cur- 
rency bottomed largely upon commercial assets. 

. He also proposed making corporations share 
with the government and states a certain part of 
their earnings. . . . 


“‘Labor is no longer to be classed as an inert 
commodity to be bought and sold by the law of 
supply and demand.’ 


“Dru ‘prepared an old age Henen law and 
also a laborer’s insurance law. . 


“‘He had incorporated in the Franchise Law 
the right of Labor to have one representative 
upon the boards of corporations and to share a 
certain percentage of the earnings above the 
wages, after a reasonable per cent upon the cap- 
ital had been earned. In turn, it was to be ob- 
ligatory upon them (the laborers) not to strike, 
but to submit all grievances to arbitration.’ ” 


Neca it be pointed out that “Louis Blanc and 
the revolutionaries of 1848,” on whom Colonel 
House patterned his plan for remaking America, 
had a scheme for the world virtually identical 
with that of Karl Marx and Frederick Engles — 
those socialist revolutionaries who wrote the Com- 
munist Manifesto in 1848? 


Need it be pointed out that most of ‘Philip 
Dru’s’ reforms have already been adopted in the 
United States — and that those same reforms (the 
graduated income tax, for example) were written 
into the Communist Manifesto as necessaty wea- 
pons for the destruction of capitalism? 


L. 1918, Franklin K. Lane, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Secretary of Interior, in a private letter, wrote, 
concerning the influence of “Philip Dru’ on Presi- 
dent Wilson: 


“All that book has said should be, comes 
about. ... The President comes to Philip Dru, in 
the end.” 


The end is a socialist dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, identical with that which now exists 
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in the Soviet Union. We have already ‘come to’ 
- a major portion of Colonel House’s program for 
us. The unrealized portions of the program are 
now promises in the platforms of both our major 
political parties; they are in the legislative pro- 
posals of the administration in power and of its 
leaders in Congress; they are the objectives of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, whose mem- 
bers occupy all key posts in Government, from the 
Presidency downward, and who dominate a vast 
network of influential, tax-exempt ‘educational’ 
agencies whose role is to ‘educate’ the Congress 
and the people to accept the total socialist pro- 


gram for America. 
CED 


The Committee for Economic Development 
(which created the Commission on Money and 
Credit) is the major propaganda arm of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, in the important 
work of socializing the American economy. 


Paul Hoffman is the father of CED. Hoffman, 
an influential member of the CFR, was formerly 
President of Studebaker Corp.; former President 
of Ford Foundation; honorary chairman of the 
Fund for the Republic; has held many powerful 
jobs in government since the days of Roosevelt; 
and is now Director of the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development — SUNFED — 
the UN agency which is giving American tax 
money as economic aid to communist Castro in 
Cuba. Hoffman, in 1939, conceived the idea of 
setting up a tax-exempt ‘economic committee’ 
which would prepare new economic policies for 
the nation and then prepare the public and Con- 
gress to accept them. 


Hoffman founded the Committee for Economic 
Development in 1942. The organization was incor- 
porated in September of that year, with Paul Hoff- 
man as chairman. Major offices in the Committee 
for Economic Development have always been oc- 
cupied by members of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations — persons who generally have important 
positions in many other interlocking organiza- 
tions, in the foundations, in the big corporations 


which finance the great interlock, and/or in goy. 
ernment. 


Here are the Council on Foreign Relations men 
who joined Paul Hoffman in setting up the CED 
in 1942: 


William Benton (former U. S. Senator, noy 
chairman of the Board of Encyclopaedia Britan. 
nica; former Assistant Secretary of State; Trustee 
and former Vice President, University of Chi. 
cago) 


Will L. Clayton (founder of Anderson, Clay. 
ton & Co., Houston; former Assistant Secre 
of Commerce and Under Secretary of State un. 
der Roosevelt and Truman; Eisenhower’s Na. 
tional Security Training Commissioner) 


Ralph E. Flanders (former United States Sen. 
ator) 


Marion B. Folsom (Eisenhower's Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel. 
fare; many other positions in the Roosevelt and 
Truman Administrations; Board of Overseers, 
Harvard) 


Eric A. Johnston (former director Economic 
Stabilization Agency; many other positions in 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Eisenhower Administra- 
tions; former Director and President of U. §. 
Chamber of Commerce; now President of the 
Motion Picture Association of America) 


Thomas B. McCabe (former Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator; former chairman of the Board of 
Governors, Federal Reserve System; President of 
Scott Paper Company since 1927) 


Harry Scherman (founder and Chairman of 
the Board, Book of the Month Club, Inc.) 


Here are Council on Foreign Relations men who 
were chairmen of the Committee for Economic 
Development from 1942 through 1959: 


1. Paul G. Hoffman, 1942-48 
2. Marion B. Folsom, 1950-53 


3. Meyer Kestnbaum, 1953-55 (President, 
Hart Schaffner & Marx; Director, Fund for the 


Republic; Director, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad) 


4. J. D. Zellerbach, 1955-57 (Eisenhower’s Am- 
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passador to Italy; President and Director of 
¢rewn-Zellerbach Corp.; Chairman of the Board 
wd Director, Fibreboard Products, Inc.; Direc- 
wr, Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co.) 


5. Donald K. David, 1957-59 (Dean, Harvard 
University; Trustee of the Ford Foundation, 
(arnegie Institute, Merrill Foundation; Board of 
Directors R. H. Macy & Co., General Electric 
Corp., First National City Bank of New York, 
Aluminum, Ltd., Ford Motor Co.) 


0: the CED Board of Trustees listed in the 
CED's 1957 Annual Report, 47 were members of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 


The Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development is the 
slect inner-group which actually runs the CED. 
In 1957, the following members of the Research 
and Policy Committee were also members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations: 


1. Frazar B. Wilde, Chairman 


2. Frank Altschul (Chairman of the Board, 
General American Investors Corp.; Vice Chair- 


man, National Planning Association; Vice Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson Foundation) 


3. Elliott V. Bell (former economic advisor to 


Thomas E. Dewey; former research consultant to 
Wendell Willkie; now Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc.; Publisher and Editor of Business Week; Di- 
rector of Bank of Manhattan Co., New York Life 
Insurance Co., Carrier Corp., Trustee of the 
John S. Guggenheim Memorial Foundation) 


4. William Benton 


5. Thomas D. Cabot (former Director of Of- 
fice of Internal Security Affairs, State Depart- 
ment; now President of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; 
Director of John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co.; Trustee Hampton Institute, Radcliff Col- 
lege; member of the Corporation of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology) 


6. Walker L. Cisler (former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, Military Government of 
Germany; now President of Detroit-Edison Co., 
Trustee Cornell University) 


7. Emilio G. Collado (former State Depart- 
ment career official; now Treasurer, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey) 


8. Gardner Cowles (former Domestic Director, 
Office of War Information; now President, Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, Cowles Magazines, 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in or der to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 


After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 


If you believe that Dan Smoot is _sceacey Inserere tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 


the side of freedom, you can help immensely 
Smoot Report. 


subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 
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Inc,—Look, etc.—) 
9. Donald K. David 


10. William C. Foster (former Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Deputy Secretary of Defense; 
now Executive Vice President, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.) 


11. Philip L. Graham (former law secretary to 
Supreme Court Justices Stanley Reed and Felix 
Frankfurter; now President and Publisher of 
The Washington Post and Times Herald) 


12. Meyer Kestnbaum 
13. Thomas B. McCabe 


14. Don G. Mitchell (Chairman of the Board, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.) 


15. Alfred C. Neal (former official, Office of 
Price Administration; now member of the Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
President of CED) 


16. Howard C. Petersen (former council to 
Committee to draft Selective Service Regula- 
tions; Assistant Secretary of War; now President, 
Philadelphia Trust Company; Trustee, Temple 
University) 


17. Philip D. Reed (many positions in the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations; mem- 
ber, U. S. Delegation to UN Conference at San 
Francisco, 1945; now Chairman, Finance Com- 


mittee General Electric Co.; Director of Cana. 
dian General Electric Co., Bankers Trust Co, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) 


18. Beardsley Ruml 
19. Harry Scherman 
20. Wayne Chatfield Taylor (many gover. 


ment positions including Assistant Secretary of 


Treasury, Under Secretary of Commerce; pres 
ently an economic advisor) 


21. Theodore O. Yntema 


Part V 


When we began this series on Invisible Gov. 
ernment, I thought that two issues of the Report 
would be enough for sketching the broad outlines 
of the interlocking web which controls our gov. 
ernment and formulates public opinion. 


In the four issues, we have managed to give only 
an inkling of the extent and power of the network 
of organizations interlocked with the Council on 
Foreign Relations for the purpose of revolutioniz 
ing the American political and economic system. 


We can not stay with this subject long enough 
to cover it adequately; but we will stay with it 
long enough to deal with the specific aspects 
which we promised, in previous issues, to discuss. 


For prices on single and multiple copies of this Report, see bottom of the first page. How many 
people do you know who should read this Report? 
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